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TERMS: 


The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. ‘The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. ; 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brst~E ComMUNISM 
‘or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and |licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
familics, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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BUILT UPON A ROCK. 


BY MARTIN LUTHER. 





My anchor is within the vail ! 

Whatever may my soul betide, 

Against me nothing can prevail, 

For God the Lord is on my side: 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away, 
My trust shall still unshaken stay. 


The Rock of Truth I now have found, 
Here shall I ever stand secure ; 

I safely anchor in the ground 

That shall for evermore endure: 

When all the things of earth are fled, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 


Nor waves nor storms can bring me harm, 
While on this Rock I place my trust ; 

My strength is the Almighty arm— 

The shield and refuge of the just: 

Here shall I dwell, and dwell serene, 
Amid life’s ever chequered scene. 


Though fiends of hell against me rise, 
Their looks of wrath I will not fear ; 
While on the Lord my soul relies, 
He shall for my defense appear ; 

He is my fortress and high tower, 
My helper in the evil hour. 


My house I build upon this rock, 
Which shall forever be my stay ; 

To fire, nor flood, nor tempest shock, 
Shall its foundation e’er give way ; 
But here shall stand forever fast, 
Long as eternity shall last. 


WOMAN'S POWER. 








Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HO first preached the gospel? I am 

inclined to answer, Mary Magdalene. 
She was the first to find that Christ had risen 
from the dead; the first to whom he spoke 
after that event. He directed her to go and 
tell the disciples that she had seen him, and 
to say to them from him, “I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God.” That message was the Gospel 
—glad tidings of the event by which salvation 
came—and it was first announced by a woman. 

In the organization of the Church Christ 
appointed twelve apostles, who were strong 
men and important officers. This was the 
conspicuous part of the organization. What 
was the dynamic? Was it a feminine apostle- 
ship? We may safely assume that the most 
important facts in this matter are not on the 
surface but must be ascertained by esoteric ex- 
amination. The fact that Mary preached the 
gospel before the apostles—in fact preached 
it ¢o them—and stood between Christ and 
them in the most important message that ever 
went forth from heaven, warns us to inquire 
carefully as to the place that woman occupied 
in that organization. 

We have some hints showing an essential 
connection between the women who were at- 
tached to Christ and his works. For instance 
in the case of his first miracle—the turning of 
water into wine—the agency of a woman was 
notably present. The affair is recorded with 
minuteness, as the beginning of the glory 
that was’ manifested through Christ in his 
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miraculous career ; and we are told particularly 
that the mother of Fesus was with him when 
that work was done, and that she summoned 
him to it. She found that the wedding party 
at which they were guests was lacking wine, 
and she spoke of the want to Jesus. Why 
did she interfere in this way? What reason had 
she to expect that he would help them? Did 
a mysterious understanding exist between him 
and her about the matter? Evidently some 
element of the work in hand, whatever it was 
to be, had a commencement in her as well as 
in him. Her inspiration it would seem ran 
before his. He answered her suggestion by 
saying, “Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
Mine hour is not yet come.” But it appears 
that it had nearly come, and that she was not 
much ahead of the clock. She did not answer 
him, but assuming again the existence of a 
secret compact between them, said to the ser- 
vants, “ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it ;” 
and, as if in obedience to her, he went right 
on and performed the miracle. 

Christ once said, “If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven;” and in this he announced a 
wonderful principle. It was illustrated in the 
case of the wedding miracle. There were 
two persons who were agreed, and one of 
them was a woman. Every natural birth is, in 
fact, a miracle resulting from and illustrating 
this principle. Perhaps all miracles require 
the codperation of male and female. 

Study the story of Mary of Bethany and 
you will see how great an agency a woman had 
in the performance of Christ’s last and great- 
est miracle, the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead. Jesus knew that he should raise Laza- 
rus, and went from a distance expressly to do 
it; but it seems that on the spot Mary’s pres- 
ence was a necessary preliminary to his work. 
Martha first met him, but she did not bring 
the needed element. The Master called for 
Mary; and it was only when she had come 
that he “groaned in the spirit and was troubled, 
and said,- Where have ye laid him?” A 
mysterious sympathy with Mary seems to have 
perfected Christ’s power. Certain guasi-chemi- 
cal elements combined, and the tremendous 
force was evolved that raised Lazarus from 
the grave. 

Thus in Christ’s first miracle, which “ mani- 
fested forth his glory,” in his last miracle 
which led to his coronation and crucifixion, 
and in the burst of his own spirit from death 
on its ascending flight to the Father, the pres- 
ence of the other sex seems to have been 
an important part of the dynamic agency. 
These hints, together with such as may be 
found in the fact that women were assembled 
with the disciples in prayer before the miracu- 
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‘ous manifestation of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, and that Paul had “ yoke-fellows ” 
of the same class in his colossal labors, should 
make us wish to go deeper than we have yet 
gone in our understanding of the constitution 
of the Primitive Church, and to ascertain, be- 
neath its outward show, the currents of life 
and.affection which vitalized its organization. 
The national corporations of the world are 
composed by men and for men. The King- 
dom of Heaven, it may be, is a nation whose 
power consists in its duality, and rests half of 
its base on woman. 


THE POINT IN THE GAME. 
{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HE struggle between the children of God 

and the wicked one, is on the point of 
utterance. ‘The devil is a liar from the begin- 
ning ; and Ae knows it and we know it ; but the 
world is mainly unaware of it and that gives 
him the chance of utterance. Through all 
the vehicles of human society—by the press— 
the daily business and conversation of the 
world—he is breathing out the dismal falsehoods 
of his spirit, preaching unbelief, holding up 
the certainty of death, and in general the om- 
nipotence of evil. Now God and the angels 
know that this is all false, and Christ himself 
sweat great drops of blood to prove and pro- 
claim the contrary ; but as long as he contrives 
to keep control of the world’s utterance, he 
can diffuse an infernal fog which makes it al- 
most impossible for men to see his lies, or to 
believe the truth. ‘There is a continual din 
and drill going on night and day, calculated to 
fill the atmosphere and poison the- conscious- 
ness with his experience and his prospects. 
There is no ground for this in fact ; since the 
devil is really conquered and men are free; but 
the perpetual persuasion of “ Massa” Satan’s 
lying claim, produces an illusion which keeps 
them slaves. The point to be noticed is, that 
the whole strength of evil lies in persuasion, in 
utterance, and shows itself to be a lie the mo- 
ment it is exposed to contradiction. 

Now what we want, and by the favor of God 
will have, is freedom of utterance—power to 
diffuse persuasions of good and of Christ more 
boldly and persistently than Satan diffuses un- 
belief. We shall meet blast with blast, and 
brass with brass. We shall gradually create 
an atmosphere by testifying to the truth of sal- 
vation, that will expel his lies. He will find 
that the glorified throngs of heaven can inspire 
utterance and pump spiritual influence into the 
world as well as he. Christ will not allow his 
sufferings on the earth to go for nothing, or let 
the race be /ed out of that which he obtained 
for them. And it all hinges on the question 
which party shall have the freest utterance. 
Nothing is needed to set the world free from 
all evil, and pitch the author of it into tophet, 
but a simple and persistent confession on the 
part of men, of what is already true—what 
Christ has already done for them. “They 
overcame the dragon by the blood of the Lamb 
and the word of their testimony.” “With the 
heart man believeth unto’ righteousness, and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

This “confession”’—this “ testimony’—has 





begun again in the world. We have come up 
to a point-blank push with the spirit of false- 
hood and unbelief on the point whether Christ 
has saved the world. We say he has—the 
devil through all the channels of unbelief says 
he has not. Assertion is the weapon we have 
to meet, and by the same weapon we must 
conquer, We must maintain our position by 
bolder, longer and stronger assertion than he. 
This in the name of Christ we can do, and 
more. Give us a daily PREss, such as we see 
is coming, and with the grace that God can 
furnish we will roll out a denser volume of 
faith and hope and charity than all the sin-and- 
gloom factories put together. The words of 
salvation will be “fiercer” than the presenti- 
ments Of despair ; the devil will be crowded 
out, and death swallowed up in the justification 
of life. 

This at any rate, in one form or another, 
must be the process of deliverance. The 
Spirit of Truth must find a voice—Christ’s al- 
mighty name must be confessed, and man’s 
emancipation be proclaimed in the face of 
death and hell. We pray for utterance ; and 
ask of all who have a spark of heaven-sent 
faith in their hearts, to unite in the determina- 
tion that it shall have vent—that its victorious 
sound shall never cease till all the delusions of 
Satan are drowned in a universal shout of 
freedom. : 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


YOUNG and wealthy mother loses her 

first-born and only child—a son. She 
mourns the loss deeply. But young and full 
of hope she is encouraged to think that other 
children may be given her to fill the place of 
the departed one. 


Twelve years elapse and she is blessed with 
two lovely daughters. But in her heart is still 
the desire for a son, if she could only feel an 
assurance that he would fulfill her ideal of 
true manhood. She sees many young men 
around her—sons of wealthy parents brought 
up in luxury and ease—who are hopelessly 
ruined. One is so dissolute, that his parents, 
for the sake of their own reputation, have 
sent him to Europe, where they support him. 
Another has been sent to the Inebriate Asylum, 
and others have been turned out of schools 
and places of business responsibility, on ac- 
count of moral inefficiency and are now living 
lives of indolence and dissipation, a sorrow to 
all who love and are interested in them. 


Now her language is: “I dare not say that 
I want any more children, especially boys, for 
there is so much risk in bringing them up. 
There was a time when parents could govern 
their children, but now there are so many in- 
fluences outside of and stronger than the 
home influence, that it avails but little to try 
to do so. Those good old times were the 
best; but we live in a different age now, and 
what can we do?” 


Are there not many honest-hearted people 
in the world, who see the need of a reform 
and ask the same question? If the truth were 
known, it is not altogether vainly that they 
ask. A reformatory movement has indeed 
begun, and may God speed the day when it 





shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. In one bright. spot on this continent 
there is a family where home influence and 
church influence rule, where the love of God is 
the first and all-powerful element, and love for 
one another the second element, thus ensuring 
protection to the young, freedom from anxiety 
to parents and guardians, and binding all to- 
gether in the magic circle of a happy home. 
CarRIE. 


BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 


XI. 


N a previous number allusion was made to 
a serious defection from the Perfectionist 
ranks at New Haven. Several persons of in- 
fluence, once foremost in professions of entire 
devotion to the cause, were involved in this 
apostasy. Their departure from the faith chilled 
and disheartened the weaker brethren. The re- 
action toward legality and the old church stan- 
dard of sinful religion was now fairly begun. 
The paper continued to rouse inquiry and 
make friends to the cause abroad, but in New 
Haven Perfectionism was nearly, though not 
quite, crushed out. The following letter from 
J. in reply to the anxious inquiries of friends at 
home describes the situation at New Haven, 
and his own ground of faith and rejoicing: 


New Haven, Nov. 2, 1834. 

DEAR MOTHER :—I am glad if my letters ex- 
cite any interest among you, for I have become 
such a burden and by-word to this city, and have 
been separated from so many of my best friends, 
that I have almost expected at last to become an 
alien in my father’s house ; and any token of kind 
remembrance and friendly feeling on the part of 
those who have hitherto shown me affection is ex- 
ceedingly refreshing, amidst the contempt and neg- 
lect, not to say persecution, which I am called to 
bear. I desire not to trouble you with my troubles ; 
but as you insist upon hearing often from me, and 
wish to know all my affairs, I must of necessity, for 
the present, say something of those things which 
would make me sad, if I would let them. But 
let me notify you that if anything I write makes 
you sad in such a manner that you cannot heartily 
say “Amen” and give thanks when you have 
done, your sadness is not sympathy with me. Be- 
sides the living God, I have a few friends in this 
city, and more in the land, whose love the floods 
cannot quench, nor many waters drown. With 
these I am content and rejoice; yea and will re- 
joice, till the kingdom of God shall come. 


We are daily discovering with amazement the 
passing deceitfulness and wickedness of many who 
walked with us at the beginning, and seemed to 
run well for a season, but have at length thrown 
off their sheep’s clothing. B. and his family a few 
months ago were ready to pluck out their eyes and 
give them to Boyle or myself; now they are doing 
what they can by treachery to trouble us. L. was 
liberal beyond measure, ready to rob himself for our 
sake. At last he forsook us, and I have not seen or 
heard from him since I came back to this city till 
last night, when he sent me an abusive letter, 
wishing me to restore the $20 he “ /oaned” me, 
which he says I promised to do when I returned. 
I borrowed $20 of H , and sent him immediate- 
ly, with the word that “I never received the money 
on the conditions he mentioned.” Mr. S., too, in the 
summer when other friends failed, gave Boyle and 
others a helping hand, and seemed to throw himself 
heartily into the cause of the Lord. Now he stands 
afar off and passes by on the other side, charging 
us with many sins. D. sold himself and his Mas- 
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ter for a license and a wife, and now denies all fel- 
lowship with the Perfectionists. All of these and 
many more whom I might mention are now fight- 
ing the cause of holiness by the same arguments 
which they themselves have a thousand times, in 
their former contests, treated as nonsense. 


But the sorest wounds of all I have long been 
receiving from those who call themselves Perfec- 
tionists. Letters of censure and officious exhor- 
tation are frequently sent to us by Perfectionists 
in other places, who understand neither what they 
say nor whereof they affirm; and we have several 
times been troubled by those whom I wish not to 
call false brethren, who have yet come in privily to 
spy out the liberty which we have in Christ and 
bring us into bondage. Continual complaint from 
all quarters is made against me for my mysticism 
and innovations and false doctrines. So it goes. 


After all, in everything I give thanks, and well 
I may, for the Lord suffers none of these things to 
move me. I can pray with hearty good-will for 
those who despiteTully use me, and looking beyond 
the smoke and fury of the war around me, rejoice 
in the anticipation of the time when the whole 
earth shall sing a new song, saying, “ Now is come 
salvation and strength and the kingdom of God 
and the power of his Christ.” I hear a voice be- 
hind me saying, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it,” 
and I know that God Almighty is my shield and 
buckler, therefore I cannot fear nor be sad. The Lord 
has given me a place in this city and a work to do; 
and till he thrusts me out—though the question 
be in every mouth, as it is in many, “ What busi- 
ness has he here troubling our city ?””—here I shall 
stay. I say to those who ask this question, “I 
shall soon be hated anywhere else, as I am here ; 
and as the earth owes me a lodging place, you must 
be content to bear your calamity.” 


As to going home, though I would rejoice to 
see you, yet many reasons forbid it for the pres- 
ent. Besides, if father fears to involve himself in 
my doings, the same objection will lie against my 
living upon him at home as abroad ; for you may 
be sure I shall never rest till ‘the righteousness of 
God shall go forth as brightness, and his salvation 
as alamp that burneth.” You must hedge up Jesus 
Christ if you check me. May the Lord give you 
all grace to say Amen. _Yours affectionately, 

J. H. Noyes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Geneva, Allen Co., Kansas, Dec. 17, 1872. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—Kansas has been greatly 
overrated by the newspapers, particularly those 
published in the State. Asa whole, I consider it 
a very poor grain State. In some places grain is 
quite a sure crop, and on the bottoms corn is 
usually quite successful; but in a large part of 
Kansas wheat will fail, at least three years out of 
four ; and on the upland prairies, a very little dry 
weather cuts off the corn crop. From my three 
years’ experience here, and from what I can learn 
by attending fairs and inquiring of persons who 
live in different parts of the State, I am satisfied 
that Kansas never can compete with the North 
Western States in grain-raising, and it may have to 
look to those States, at no distant day, for at least 
a portion of the supply of flour which it requires 
for its own consumption. 

But Kansas is a favorable fruit region. In the 
older portion of the State where orchards, vine- 
yards, etc., are old enough to bear, crops very sel- 
dom fail ; and if one-quarter of the fruit trees and 
vines which are planted, ever come into bearing, 
Kansas will in a very few years have immense 
quantities of fruit to sell. The apple, peach and 
grape seem to be the particular favorites of the 
Kansas soil and climate. Apple trees and peach 


trees of two years’ growth will average as large as 
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those of three years’ growth in the Northern States. 
They seem to grow almost spontaneously. Every 
seed or root put out is almost sure to produce a 
tree. Peach trees bear the third or fourth year from 
the seed; apple trees sometimes as early as the 
seventh or eighth from the root graft. It may be 
asked, how and where we expect to market our 
fruit. Weare now within easy reach of the im- 
mense Ccattle-growing regions of Texas, which must 
always look to the North for their supply of apples, 
and perhaps grapes; and the Rocky Mountains 
(for they will soon be quite densely populated) will 
also démand a large supply of apples, peaches and 
grapes from Kansas and Nebraska. A. D. W. 





"Grant City, Iowa, Dec. 15, 1872. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I have been a “free sub- 
scriber” to the CiRCULAR for the last three or 
four years, and I have been an interested and 
profited reader. When I last renewed my applica- 
tion for your paper, you may (or you may not) re- 
member that I proposed to raise an acre of corn 
for the CircULAR this year. I did so. The corn 
would very probably measure forty bushels ; but 
there is no cash market for corn near us, and at 
our nearest railroad station (fifteen miles away), it 
would not bring more than twelve or fifteen cents 
per bushel. One man a few miles from here sold 
some standing corn to a stock-feeder for $6 per 
acre. I have concluded to call this acre worth $6, 
and send you the money as fast as I can well spare 
it. I enclose five dollars. 


I should be glad to tell you some of the benefits 
I have derived from reading the CrrcULAR and the 
** Berean,” which you were so kind as to send me 
two years ago. Suffice it to say, that I have learned 
a new lesson as to what it is to be ‘‘ very much in 
earnest in religion.” The article in the “ Berean” 
“Salvation from Sin,” read some three or four 
weeks ago, gave me new views of Christ as an in- 
dwelling Savior. I awoke in the night after read- 
ing that article with such a sense of Christ in me 
as I never had before. How my heart expanded in 
love to God! and I felt as though the dwellers at 
Oneida were brothers and sisters indeed. Since 
then I have found great comfort in reading “ Two- 


Fold Nature of the Second Birth,” and especially 
the article, “Christian Faith.” I trust I have 
made “a _ whole-hearted and everlasting surren- 
der to the faithfulness of God.” But I want to 
press forward to know still more of what Paul means 
by being “dead indeed unto sin,” to be “ crucified 
with Christ,” and to know the “power of his 
resurrection.” I cannot thank you enough for the 





CircuLAR. God will bless you and make you a 
blessing. Yours in the faith, E. M. 
THE BALL OF YARN. 


[Mrs. Cragin’s first grandchild—a little daughter 
—was born about a month ago. While tracing a 
resemblance in her tiny face to those loved features 
which time can never efface from our memories, 
we hoped that this fair descendant might inherit 
the rare qualities of that large-hearted mother of 
Communism. Though twenty-one years have 
passed since the waters of the Hudson snatched 
her from our circle, she had instilled precepts into 
the minds of those who were then children, which 
have been of great use to us in the trials of maturi- 
ty. She seemed to understand the ductile mind of 
childhood, and knew how to inculcate spiritual les- 
sons by means of practical illustrations which took 
The follow- 
ing letter from her pen has never been forgotten by 
the boys and girls who used to cluster about her 
skirts, or romp with her in the meadows when she 
came up from Brooklyn for a few weeks’ visit at 
Oneida :] 

Brooklyn, Dec. 21, 1849. 

DEAR Boys AND GIRLS :—I have been thinking 
for more than a week of writing you a letter, but 
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have waited because I heard that you were going 
to write mea long letter. As that does not come, 
I will not wait to answer it, but will write first, and 
tell you what I should say to you if I were there. 
I suppose you think because I am living in a city, 
where there are a great many curious sights to be 
seen, that I shall have some wonderful stories to 


tell you ; but the truth is I do not go to see any of 
them. I love best to stay at home. So I cannot 


entertain you in that way. But I will tell you what 
I am doing, which makes me love best to stay at 
home. /am unwinding a great ball! Does this 
surprise you? I will explain a little. It is nota 
ball of yarn that I am unwinding, but the ball of 
This is a ball made of actions, some cf 
them good and some of them bad. This ball start- 
ed when I first began to know right from wrong, 
before I was as old as Johnny ; so you can see that 
it must be very large by this time. God says in 
the Bible that “every secret thing shall be brought 
to light ;” which means that all the actions of our 
lives, and thoughts of our hearts will be told of, 
and praised if they are good, and condemned if 
they are bad. 

Now what I want you to lay to heart is this: That 
whether. you know it or not, you are winding a ball 
from day to day, and the time will come when you 
will have it all to unwind. Then every selfish ac- 
tion, every careless action, every foolish action, 
every act of disobedience, every lie, will make you 
ashamed. You will wish you had thought of it 
when you were winding your ball, that all of these 
things would have to be brought tolight. Ah, you 
will say, when that time comes, “/ didn’t think.” 
But that excuse is the worst of all—the coarsest, 
blackest thread in the ball. Do you ask why? I 
will tell you. That spirit that says “I didn’t think,” 
is a spirit of carelessness ; and carelessness is often 
as mischievous as evil intention. God has made us 
to think, just as much as he has made us to see or 
hear. You would not think it was treating me well 
if I should send you on an errand up stairs, to shut 
your eyes, and if you fell down, to say in excuse, 


+ “TI didn’t see;” or if I should call you, to stop 


your ears and then say, “I didn’t hear.” Well, it 
is treating God just as meanly, to say when you 
have done careless things, “I didn’t think.” 

There is a great deal said in the New Testament 
about watching. Christ said, ‘‘I say unto all, 
Watch.” He knew that the spirit of carelessness, 
which is a devil, is gliding about like a serpent, and 
he wants us to be very careful not to get bitten by 
it. You have all of you been bitten enough to know 
how it feels ; and you say, “I will take care next 
time.” It often makes you sore in your heart for 
some time, and you wish you had looked out sharper. 
Will you ask Mrs. W. to look out the passages in 
the Testament about watchfulness and vigilance, 
and then think over how many troubles you have 
got into from not being watchful; and then pray 
God to give you a watchful spirit to protect you 
against the bite of the serpent carelessness. ev- 
er again say, “I didn’t think,” any more than you 
would say, “I didn’t see,” or “I didn’t hear,” 
when you had shut your own eyes and ears. 

If you want your ball to be white and fine when 
you come to unroll it, you must also be sincere. 
Nothing makes blacker threads than hypocrisy ; by 
which I mean all deceit, from telling lies right out, 
down to cant, whick is pretending something you 
do not feel. For instance, you heara great deal 
said around you about love; you are taught that 
love is the best thing in the world, and so it is. 
But if you want real true love, which will warm 
your heart and make you beautiful, you must shun 
insincerity. You must not pretend to love where 
you do not, or profess more love than you feel 
either in word or action. If you do, false love, 
which is as venomous a snake as carelessness, will 
bite you, and true love will be grieved and leave 
you. The world is full of this false love; every- 
od wants others to love them, but instead of 
earning it by being watchful to do right, and per- 


| fectly sincere, they do not want to take that trouble, 
| and so they go to work to get love in a way that is 


no better than stealing. They cover up their faults, 
and pretend to be very kind and polite, and to 
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love those whom they want should love them. This 
does for a little while ; but this spirit, like all other 
thieves, is found out at last, and finds that it has 
lost all. 

Ask God to give you love for the truth about 
everything, and to give you courage to speak the 
truth on all occasions. If you learn to be sincere 
and watchful, now while you are young, you will 
be saved from a great deal of trouble that we grown 
folks have to go through. And what is better 
than all, God will love you more and more, and 
his light in your hearts will make you happy. 

When you pray for yourselves and each other, 
that God will give you a sincere, watchful spirit, I 
want you should pray for Theodore and me. 
hope you will answer my letter. 

; Your friend, Mary E. CRAGIN. 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


TrRzAH C. MILLER,- Eprror. 


WEDNESDAY, ¥AN. 1, 1873. 


The CircuLar, in passing from masculine to 
feminine hands, will inevitably change somewhat 
in character; but its aim will be the same. Its 
purpose will ever be to strengthen interior life ; to 
glorify softness of heart, to encourage faith, hope, 
harmony, love, and to frown on selfishness, indi- 
vidualism and all manifestations of the “old life” 
which have not been subjected to the purifying 
furnace of the Spirit of Truth. Natural talent for 
literary labor is in itself insufficient to secure the 
objects which the C1RcULAR holds before itself ; but 
we know that the angels who are “looking kindly 
down” have taken the paper in charge and will see 
that it is promptly issued each week in the inter- 
ests of the eternal kingdom. Looking about for 
a motto which will please these unseen mana- 
gers, and which will symbolize the heart strivings 
of the Community, we inscribe upon our banner 
in golden letters the word “ Humilior!” 

We cannot pass without a word of favorable 
comment a sentiment which accords so musically 
with our own views as the following, which we find 
in “ Literature’ in the last number of Zhe Galaxy: 


Our view of civilization may be different from 
that of most folks. We do not admit, for instance, 
that it is founded on “love of wealth or owner- 
ship.’ On the contrary, accepting a Christian 
standard of civilization, and following “love of 
wealth and ownership” to its logical conclusion, 
we should say that it was just the reverse, civili- 
zation being giving rather than acquiring, sharing 
rather than owning. Our conception of civiliza- 
tion is a true adjustment of rights and duties 
based upon something better than property. 


NOT SO FAST! 





E observe in the last issue of the ation a 
somewhat long and racy paragraph about a 
few of the late moves of the O.C. It is pleasant to 
know that somebody in that office reads the Crr- 
CULAR, and we are quite obliged to the writer for 
passing on to his larger public a mention of our 
two-meals-a-day system. We take his doing so as 
one among many signs which we see that our ex- 
ample in that respect is likely to meet with favor. 
We hope so, at any rate. Yet modesty compels us 
to say that our new system hardly deserves the 
credit of being called a “self-denying ordinance,” 
because we follow it so easily and enjoy it so much. 
However, it is sweet to be praised. The MVation 
goes on to speak of our “clothing committee,” and 
in that connection, alludes to our custom of free 
criticism. Good! We don’t care how much peo- 
ple circulate a knowledge of that fine art. 
But there is one phrase in the paragraph which 
we hardly know how to take. The writer calls W. 
Hepworth Dixon “the Oneida family’s dear friend.” 





How is that? It may be that this is ironical. If 
so, all right. But if the itemist really means that 
Hepworth Dixon is our “dear friend,” he is very 
much mistaken The account of his trial shows 
that he disowns us and calls our leading principles 
nonsense. And on the other hand, nobody in this 
country has found so much fault with him as we 
have, for no one else has had so much occasion. 
We have criticised him a great deal more severely 
than the Nation ever has, and have among our 
standard publications a pamphlet called “ Dixon 
and his Copyists,” which will show any one who 
cares to read it that we think this “ dear friend’s” 
way of showing his friendship very disagreeable. 
Happening, by chance, to be so situated that we 
could catch a view behind the scenes when he put 
“New America” and “ Spiritual Wives ” upon the 
stage, we learned a thing or two; and “ Dixon and 
his Copyists” gives a faithful account of the way 
these books were made up. No oné, indeed, 
has done so much as we, to show up Dixon as a 
sensational book-maker. If the ation writer 
wants another stick to whip Dixon with, this 
pamphlet would, we think, be of service to 
him. It would at least show him that we don’t 
think that Dixon thinks that we think he is our 
“dear friend.” But it is of no consequence, sir ; 
you were only mistaken; so there’s an end of the 
matter. 


“ ANTI DOCTIONAL RELIGION.” 





slg above somewhat striking title appeared in 
the last issue of the Baptist Weekly above 
an article by the Rev. E. Mills. One must of 
course be prepared for whatever is new and start- 
ling in this progressive age, whether in science, 
art, ethics, or religion ; but there must be a limit 
to one’s credulity even where transcendental phi- 
losophy is concerned. When a man calmly dis- 
courses to us about “ Anti Doctional Religion” in 
such phrases as “orthodoc men and orthodoe 
ministers,” ‘the one great lawgiver of the Churce,” 
“if it be true, as Fer/u/ian affirmed,” “false doc- 
trine is not rendered zzocous by its being winked 
at,” and the like, one is inclined to think that the 
‘age of reason is succumbing to an age of verbosity. 
But the Rev. E. Mills is without doubt an inno- 
cent man, and has never fora moment thought of 
instigating in any way an overturn of the estab- 
lished ideas of the world concerning either sense, 
sentiment, or sectarian creeds. We presume his 
ears are burning still with the chagrin he felt on 
opening the Weekly. Willis Gaylord Clark’s hu- 
morous description of the miseries which John 
Smith endured as the “ Victim of a Proof Reader,” 
though exceedingly amusing, seemed always to de- 
rive a part of its effect from its absurd exaggera- 
tion ; but the fate of the Rev. E. Mills, is scarcely 
less deplorable. He has either been sadly victim- 
ized by his proof-reader, or the foreman of the 
office inserted his article into the form without any 
proof whatever. In this essay of only two-thirds 
of a column in length we counted thirty-four typo- 
graphical errors. Somebody’s case must be shock- 
ingly pied! 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


Dec. 25th.—The mercury fel] to 17° below zero 
last night. 


—The Yale students are spending the holidays 
with mother O. C. 


—We notice that our shop boys in traveling to 
and from Willow Place have a novel way of pro- 
tecting themselves from the cold. They thrust 
their heads into paper flour-sacks, having openings 
for the eyes. They look like a party of masquera- 





ready for the roughest work old Jack Frost can do. 


Dec. 22.—The “ CrrcULAR Club” held its Sun- 
day session in the dining-room this afternoon in- 
stead of in the printing-office; but we fear that 
our readers will be but little wiser for their delibera- 
tions, for nobody wrote anything. The various 
members wielded knives and forks and spoons in- 
stead of pens and pencils; and quietly discussed an 
oyster-supper with an air which boded no immedi- 
ate accession to the contents of the copy-box. The 
supper was given by the ex-editor in token of his 
appreciation of the assistance the club has afforded 
him during the year now ended. The affair was 
quite an unstudied one, those who took the lead 
aiming to make it as informal and unpretentious as 
possible ; but when we had reached the dessert of 
nuts and raisins, there came unexpectedly a “ feast 
of reason and a flow of soul” which were quite en- 
livening. A member offered the following : 


“ The faithful editor, the affectionate brother, the 
ready helper and esteemed leader of the ‘Cir- 
CULAR Club.’ May his future post be as useful to 
the Community and as pleasant to himself as his 
three years’ work has been profitable to us and 
edifying to the readers of the CIRCULAR. I give 
as a toast, William A. Hinds.” 

This sentiment was sincerely indorsed by all. 

T. L. P.—“I1 propose Mr. Noyes—the founder 
of the free press, and the medium of the best edi- 
torial spirit yet manifested in the world.” 


N.—“I do not think the Community realize how 
much the CIRCULAR is appreciated abroad. We 
get occasional glimpses from letters we receive. 
These letters are filled with praises of the paper. 
I do not think it is all talk. I believe people are 
sincere and mean what they say. The great charm 
of the CIRCULAR is that itis free. We have nev- 
er printed it for money, and its contributors have 
never written for money. This fact distinguishes 
it from other publications ; and the unselfish spirit 
which has tinged its whole career cannot fail to 
touch the hearts of good people.” 

Among some expressions of good-will toward 
the new editor was the following remark by 
Mr. N.: ; 

“ There are great changes going-.on in the editorial 
world about us. Greeley has gone, Bennett has 
gone, Croly is about retiring from the manage- 
ment of Zhe World, and a hundred other dis- 
placements are reported. Mr. Hinds has also re- 
tired from his position as editor. In this instance, 
the charge of the paper goes into the hands of a 
woman. This may be an indication of the drift 
of the times.” 

Other edifying toasts were given, among which 
was the following by N.: 

“The machinist’s lathe, the father of the print- 
ing-press and therefore the grandfather of modern 
civilization.” 

H. J. S., whose face was becoming a petrified pun, 
responded : 

“The probable reason why the lathe is so useful 
to the printing-press is because it has so much 
‘CIRCULAR’ motion in it.” 

—Notwithstanding the cold weather and fre- 
quent snows of the past week, croguet continues to 
have its patrons and indeed bids fair to be an all- 
winter, out-door pastime with a goodly number of 
boys and girls and men and women of the Com- 
munity. From one to four couples at a time 
(foremost among whom may be noticed Mr. Kinsley, 
in his 72d year), may daily be seen manipulating 
the mallets with healthful zest. Of course mittens 
and sacks and overcoats and warm clothing for the 
feet are not neglected, but with these accom- 
paniments the game seems to be thoroughly en- 
joyed by many for an hour or more at a time. The 
women and girls particularly congratulate them- 


ders, but declare themselves quite comfortable, and | selves that they are doing a little of the rugged, and 
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ate oxygenizing their blood in an attractive way by 
this out-door exercise in zero weather ; and the froz- 
en ground, say all the players, makes an improved 
floor for rolling the balls. Then if snow falls by 
night or day and covers the ground to the depth of 
a few inches, some one is sure to be on hand very 
soon thereafter, with shovel and broom to clear it 
away. So that a stereoscopic picture of the croquet- 
ground at this writing, would exhibit it as an ellip- 
tical inclosure surrounded with a snow-white wall 
from two and a half to three feet in hight. 


—Our readers have probably noted J. H. N.’s 
comments on Longfellow’s much admired poem, 
“Excelsior.” These comments occasioned us a 
racy entertainment a few evenings since. It oc- 
curred to somebody one morning that the plot of 
the poem might be dramatized. In a moment he 
had sketched the outline of several original scenes, 
and the “shades of night” had hardly fallen be- 
fore the family were called into the Hall to the 
exhibition of the impromptu drama. As our read- 
ers will see, the final scene is a modification of 
Longfellow’s plot suited to the moral of J. H. N.’s 
annotations. 

Before the curtain rose, Mr. Underwood read 
the poem entire, as well as J. H. N.’s remarks, 
as published in the last two CIRCULARS. Next 
G. W. H. read, in his inimitable brogue, 


PADDY’S VERSION OF EXCELSIOR. 





*Twas growing dark so terrible fasht, 
When through a town up the mountain there pasht 
A broth of a boy, to his neck in the shnow ; 
As he walked, his shalalah he swung to and fro, 
Saying, *‘ It’s up to the top I’m bound to go, 

Be jabers !”’ 


He looked mortial sad, and his eyes were as bright 
As a fire of turf on a cowld winther night, 
And divil a word that he said could ye tell 
As he opened his mouth and let out a yell, 
“Tt’s up to the top of the mountain I'll go, 
Onless covered up with this bothersome shnow. 

Be jabers !” 


Through the windows he saw as he traveled along, 
The light of the candles and fires so warm ; 
But a big chunk of ice hung over his head ; 
Wid a shnivil and groan, ‘* By St. Patrick !’’ he said, 
“*Tt’s up to the very tip-top I will rush, 
And then if it falls it’s not meself it’ll crush, 

Be jabers !” 


**Whist a bit!’ said an owld man, whose head was as 

white 
As the shnow that fell down on that miserable night ; 
“*Shure ye’ll fall in the wather, me bit of a lad, 
For the night is so dark and the walkin’ so bad.” 
Bedad ! he’d not lisht to a word that was said, 
But he’d go till the top if he went on his head, 

Be jabers ! 


A bright buxom young girl, such as like to be kissed, 

Axed him wadn’t he shtop, and how could he resist ? 

So snapping his finger and winking his eye, 

While shmiling upon her, he made this reply— 

“* Faith I meant to kape on till I got to the top, 

But as your shwate self has axed me I may as well shtop, 
Be jabers !” 

He shtopped all night and he shtopped all day, 

And ye mustn’t be axing when he did go away ; 

Fur wouldn’t he be a bastely gossoon 

To be lavin’ his darlint in the shwate honeymoon ? 

Whin the owld man has paraties enough and to spare, 

Shure he moight as well stay, if he’s comfortable there, 
Be jabers ! 

Then came scene first. In rushes a youth, who, 
clambering up snowy hights, waves his banner 
“with the strange device,” and shouts “ Exce/- 
stor!” A hunter meets him, and warns him of 
cold and coming dangers. Unheeding, the youth 
sweeps past. waving his banner, and still crying, 
“ Excelsior !” 


In scene second, we again see the youth, hurrying 
on, with ever the same cry. A peasant and his 
family come out from a neighboring cottage, and 
try to stop him. A blooming Swiss maiden, kneel- 
ing, with outstretched arms and eager voice, im- 
plores him to stay and “rest his weary head upon 
this breast.’ This is almost too much for the 


youth’s persistency. — In pantomine he express- 





es sorrow and regret ; then, tearing himself away, 
clambers up more perilous hights, with frantic “ Ex- 
celsior !” He must, oh! he must, plant his banner 
on the very highest mountain’s top. 

Now he meets, in scene third, a trembling, white- 
haired peasant : 

“Try not the pass!”’ the old man said, 

** Dark lowers the tempest overhead : 

The roaring torrent ’s deep and wide!”’ 
No swerving on the part of the now desperate, 
half-frozen youth. 

** Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! 

Beware the awful avalanche !”’ 

This was the peasant’s last good-night ;— 

A voice replied, far up the hight, 

** Excelsior !”’ 

As the curtain rises on scene fourth, the stage 
presents a silent picture. Nothing stirs but the 
‘faithful hound,’ who caresses the apparently 
frozen, lifeless body of the youth, 

** Still grasping in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device, 
“*Excelsior ! ”” 

Now comes the closing scene (not Longfellow’s). 
A party of monks come down the Alps, bearing 
the body of the youth and chanting a solemn dirge. 
They enter the cottage where live the peasant’s 
family, and the blooming maiden. Expressing con- 
sternation and horror, the family gather about, and 
with the help of the monks, try torevive the youth. 
The maiden, distracted and sorrowing, caresses his 
motionless body. But lo! the chafing and stimu- 
lants do their work. The youth revives. He 
rises, gazing about him with a bewildered air. Sud- 
denly his eye falls on his “banner with the strange 
device.” He unfurls it, and views it with aversion 
and disgust. He flings it from him, and, sinking 
on his knees before the maiden while clasping her 
in his arms, iterates, “ Humilior ! humilior /”? The 
curtain falls, and we all applaud. A. 


—We have been living in Communism twenty-five 
ycars, and during that time have hada chance to try 
the advantages of families of various sizes. There 
are a few who like the snugness and coziness of a 
small Community ; but the majority of our people 
preter our largest family. Yet we don’t believe we 
should like great Phalansteries of unlimited num- 
bers, for the present size of the O. C. gives us hints 
of the disadvantages which would be likely to en- 
sue were its members to increase to any great ex- 
tent. We have, in fact, about concluded that the 
O. C. is just the right size for making the hap- 
piest home in the world. H. J. S. is lending a 
helping hand in the kitchen at the Villa this week, 
and he thus philosophizes on the advantages to be 
gained by living in small Communities : 


“T find it an agreeable experience to live for a 
while in the atmosphere of a small Community. 
I don’t mean the literal atmosphere during this cold 
snap; for, truth to say, the business of keeping 
warm requires much more attention here than in 
your great brick mansion. Unless I am particu- 
lar to keep the kitchen stove and the cellar furnace 
coaled the whole house will be co/d, and that will 
make the /o/k-s-cold. But it was more especially to 
the social atmosphere that I referred in my remark. 
We have demonstrated, at least to our own satis- 
faction, the falsity of Fourier’s assumption that a 
small Community cannot succeed. A Community 
of any size can succeed if the materials of which 
it is composed have yielded themselves to the 
right kind of discipline. There are, however, 
some excellent advantages to be gained by limiting 
associations to thirty or forty members, which are 
not to be despised. We find, for instance, in our 
evening meetings, that some who would be fright- 
ened beyond measure at the sound of their 
own voices in the great Hall at O. C. are 
actually edifying members of the gathering here. 
This may be on the same principle that the little 
brook can make much more noise in proportion to 
its weight of water than the great O. Cean.” 
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—The following is from the school-room : 

“] have been a teacher of the children for the 
past few months ; but many are the lessons which 
I have learned of them. The simple expressions, 
‘I confess Christ a good spirit, that will be a good 
boy all day ’—‘ I confess the revival spirit,’ spoken 
with seriousness from their childish lips, have a 
controlling influence upon them, and teach me 
what a great helm is the confession of Christ. I 
see that these are not meaningless utterances to 
them; that the little girl who confesses Christ ‘a 
spirit that will get her lessons well,’ expects to do it 
and does do it. What interests me, is their inno- 
cent belief in their confessions, and in the realiza- 
tion of their faith. We all look to the same means 
for salvation ; but with them the idea of a Savior 
seems so tangible. Yesterday with its failures is 
forgotten ; unbelief finds no home, and they start 
anew in the path of improvement with the hope 
and confidence of childhood. Many times their 
simple faith has encouraged me and made me ap- 
preciate anew the truth that Christ is in me strong- 
er than evil, and the simple words, ‘I confess 4 
spirit that will please my teacher,’ has reacted up- 
on my own heart, and I too have confessed 
Christ a spirit that will please God and my teachers. 
Truly, of such is the kingdom of heaven. P. 


ABOUT INSPIRATION. 





FRAGMENTS OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 


W. A. H.—l\t is good for us to occasionally 
call to mind the New Testament doctrine that 
inspiration is a free gift—accessible to all. “For 
this is the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws into their minds, and write them in 
their hearts: and I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people: and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbor, saying, Know the Lord: 
for all shall know me from the least to the great- 
est.” “And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh.” ‘The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance.” Nothing can be plainer than that 
the gospel idea is that no one is so lowly or igno- 
rant that he cannot receive God’s spirit and be 
moved by it. 


W. H. W.—The testimony of the Primitive 
Church was that they had “the mind of Christ.” 
Those who could use that language must have 
been in a state of chronic inspiration, which is 
certainly the most desirable condition. To have 
the mind of Christ and be actuated by it, is far bet- 
ter than to seek for inspiration with reference to 
particular things. 


W. A. H.—The early Perfectionists had a 
great deal to say about being inspired in this retail 
way. It affected their daily conversation. They 
would talk about being inspired to do quite trivial 
things. Perhaps they were; but it is plain that 
such inspiration is characteristic of immature ex- 
perience—far inferior to the chronic state of inspi- 
ration expressed by the words of Paul, “ We 
have the mind of Christ.” 

G. E. C.—The best inspiration is always or- 
ganic and tends to unity. There will be no work- 
ing at cross purposes when persons have the mind 
of Christ, for that first and always seeks unity. 

W. H. W.—We are most of us more or less 
familiar with what is termed specific inspiration— 
inspiration leading us to do or say particular 
things ; but I judge that the members are more 
and more seeking the chronic inspiration that 
comes from possessing the mind and spirit of 
Christ. These give us true wisdom. 


F. B. H.—I\ have noticed that when persons 
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act from this higher inspiration they are sometimes 
led to do things which may not appear very wise 
at the time, but which subsequent events prove to 
have been in accordance with perfect wisdom. 
Men who live by inspiration—who walk after the 
mind of Christ—will never have occasion to look 
back and call their lives failures. On the contrary, 
as they grow in years they will see more good, 
more harmony, more beautiful providences, in their 
past careers. 
WHAT SAY YOU? 

O. C., Dec. 26, 1872. 

DEAR EpiItor:—Many readers of the Cir- 
CULAR have expressed themselves as specially 
interested in what relates to the inner experience of 
the Community; and this has suggested thé 
thought that you might be willing to publish an 
occasional article embodying some of the best 
thoughts expressed at the meetings of our Criti- 
cism Club. What say you? At these meetings, as 
you very well know, individual character is freely 
discussed, but always in the spirit of love—with a 
sincere desire to benefit the subject. No personal 
prejudice is allowed to manifest itself. As our best 
critic recently said, “In criticism we should never 
irritate a person or aggravate his faults. The idea we 
should have distinctly in view is to do the subject 
good—to say something that will be useful for the 
improvement of his character. In general we 
should see to it that there is nothing in our spirits 
or words that will excite combativeness. Avoid 
as much as possible saying anything that tends to 
humiliate the subject. This of course cannot 
always be done; but even when the truth requires 
us to say very sharp things we are bound to say 
them in the soft, broken spirit that wounds but 
to heal.” The same spirit should evidently guide the 
pen in transcribing any part of our Community 
criticisms for the benefit of the readers of the 
CrrcuLAR. Even personalities that might be ex- 
cused by the circumstances which “elicited them in 
the discussions of the Club would be quite out of 
place in the CrrcuLAR. The criticisms would lose 
some in interest by such elimination ; but still they 
might help some earnest souls in the good path. 
What say you? Yours, Ww. 


{Your proposal is a good one. Go ahead, if you 
please.—Eb. Cir. ] 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
I. 


HE first term of my last year is ended, and 

for a brief fortnight, we three—the Chemist, 
the Lawyer and the Engineer—are enjoying the 
blessings of our Oneida home. And just here let 
me-say that one of the worst things about college 
life is its effect on the home relations of the stu- 
dent. I remember a series of sketches of college 
life by Mead in which the typical freshman is repre- 
sented in the act of writing home to his mother. 
That picture told the whole story. But the images 
of father and mother and home in time grow dim. 
Along with the growth of independence and self- 
reliance natural to coming manhood, his intellect- 
ual acquirements give the student a conceit that 
almost overbalances their value. Home looks dull 
and tame, and father and mother, though good 
enough folks are old fogyish, and the simple faith 
of childhood a forgotten dream. Many students, 
especially the brighter ones, in every part of the 
University, after vainly struggling to reconcile their 
earlier religion with their later knowledge, to 
harmonize science and the Bible, land at last_in 
scepticism. I once heard an old graduate of Yale say 
that young men after graduating there should spend 
four years more in educating their spiritual natures, 
not mere theological “gerund grinding,” but disci- 


pline of the heart and soul.” For such a college 
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as this, Yale has few competent professors. But 
perhaps I have moralized enough for once. 

In looking back over the past month I recall a 
few items of interest. The standard of scholar- 
ship is rising sharply at Yale. The Academic 
freshman class, though fully up to the average in 
smartness, lost ten men in the first two months by 
reason of their sheer inability to stand the strain ; 
and as many more will probably fail to appear at the 
commencement of the second term. Whether it is 
President Porter who is thus crowding upward, or 
the Governing Board, or the individual professors, 
is more than I can tell; the fact is painfully 
apparent. 

In the Sheffield School the Chemical department, 
hitherto the resort of some not over inclined to 
work, has undergone pungent treatment: at the 
hands of Prof. Johnson, who declares that no more 
dunces shall ever graduate from that Laboratory ; 
and judging by the examination the men have to go 
through he is in earnest. Entrance examinations 
of the school are tobe more thorough hereatter, and 
freshmen classes will be “sifted” more ener- 
getically than ever. On the whole I’m glad I am 
near the end. During the recent term-examina- 
tions Rev. Doctor Bacon, Ex-Pres. Woolsey, and 
others were present at many of the exercises, why, 
I can’t quite say. It seemed to be rather a bore to 
them, and we certainly would gladly have excused 
them. K. 

0. C., Dac. 2, 1672. 


FROM BOSTON. 

DEAR EpItor:—The great fire as a newspaper 
item, is burned out, of course ; and yet as a theme 
for thought, it is quite the reverse. I was more 
familiar with the particular locality of the fire 
than with any other part of the city, and to me 
the scene of desolation is consequently quite im- 
pressive. Federal street was probably one of the 
finest and most imposing business streets, so 
far as granite buildings were concerned, that could 
be found on this continent. Now it is among the 
things that were. Sixty acres and more of the 
very heart of Boston, swept to destruction almost 
ina night! But why recapitulate? The reflection 
which comes amid these ruins is that we are only 
saved from such calamities by the care of God. 
“Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 

My business here has been chiefly with the 
wholesale dealers in hardware, not one of whom, 
I think, escaped the fire. This class of men have 
been in the past noted for their courtesy and in- 
tegrity, and the late calamity seems to make these 
traits shine with greater brightness. They are 
uniformly cheerful and hopeful. Not, however, 
because they have not met with serious losses, 
but because they seem to have pluck to meet the 
emergency. As to insurance money | cannot learn 
that a dollar has as yet been collected, and if any 
is ever collected it is prob:ble that not more than 
fifty cents on the dollar will be realized. Some of 
the. heaviest Boston insurance companies were 
themselves among the greatest losers. Nota few 
of them will pay to the utmost of their ability and 
then cease to exist. 

Little has been done as yet toward rebuilding 
the burnt district. State aid to the amount of 
$10,000,000 has been granted by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature and several permits to rebuild 
have been issued; but thus far none but flat roofs 
are allowed. The pleasing Mansard has fallen 
into disrepute. The streets will probably be 
widened and straightened. This will certainly be 
a mercy to people who do not always keep their 
wits about them, for of all the towns with crooked, 
unfindable streets which I ever visited Boston is 
the most notable. 








I arrived here on the evening of the 18th, just in 
time to hear Stanley’s second and last lecture. 
His subject was Livingstone’s story as told to 
himself. Lecturing is evidently not Stanley’s 
forte, and it could hardly be expected that. it 
should be. As he stands before the public to- 
day, if he is anything he is a man of deeds, not 
of words ; and that is why the public are inter- 
ested in the man. The person who braved hard- 
ships and death itself to find Livingstone, and at last 
succeeded, is of more value a hundredfold, than 
the style in which he recounts his adventures, 
though he were able to speak with the eloquence 
of Pericles. I wished to see and hear a man who 
has shown such indefatigable energy, and I was 
not disappointed in him. At the rear of the stage 
stood a large map of Central Africa, perhaps twelve 
feet square, on which were painted the various 
localities of Dr. Livingstone’s travels; the lakes, 
rivers, kingdoms, etc., together with the latitudes 
and longitudes. This map shows Central Africa 
to be far different from the desolate, uninhabitable 
region represented on our old school atlases. It 
now abounds in beautiful lakes and rivers, and is 
quite densely populated. There was an exhibition 
of various trophies from that heathen country, 
such as bows, arrows, spears, boomerangs, boars’ 
tusks and other warlike weapons of iron, stone, 
ivory and wood. Besides these the lecturer showed 
us a piece of cloth made by the natives from a 
peculiar grass which grows in that land. But the 
most interesting specimen was an African youth, 
as black as a moonless midnight, bearing the name 
of Kalulu. This son of Africa was born on the 
shores of a small lake near the equator, and I 
believe, accompanied Mr. Stanley to this coun- 
try. 

Stanley is a handsome man of about thirty 
years, medium hight, straight as an arrow, black 
hair, with mustache and imperial, round features, 
compactly built, a picture of health, and to all ap- 
pearance precisely the man for the undertaking he 
has accomplished. He was expected to appear in 
the costume peculiar to the travelers of Central 
Africa, but instead he was clothed in an elegant 
dress-suit of black. 

In order to outline Mr. Stanley’s account of 
Doctor Livingstone’s travels I cannot perhaps do 
better than to present the following extract from a 
report which appeared in the Boston Herald of the 
19th instant: 

“ Beginning his story with the departure of the 
doctor from Zanzibar, Mr. Stanley mapped out 
his route of travel along the Makeuda river, through 
the wilds and jungles of Mozambique into the 
country of Moonda, where he first found the waters 
of that lacustrine stream that flows through a chain 
of lakes northward through Central Africa and 
many degrees westward of any route of travel ever 


made by white man before. While indicating to 
his audience by means of a large map the route of 
the doctor’s travels over this hitherto unexplored 
region that is teeming with millions of people— 
where the school books told only of barren wastes— 
Mr. Stanley frequently stopped to give chapters of 
the doctor’s trials, tribulations and sufferings, as 
also to tell of his desertion by his own men; but, 
not intimidated, he marched on till at last he had 
crossed the equator, and entered the country of the 
Manguema, where he found a people well skilled 
in manufactures, with fair complexions, and women 
of great beauty. But here, with only one link to 
make in his long route of explorations, he was at 
last compelled to abandon his researches and travel 
some seven hundred miles eastward to Ujjiji, where 
he arrived in October, 1871, and where, in less than 
a month he was found by Stanley with nothing 
left, robbed, deserted and a beggar. It was an in- 
teresting story to all people who delight to learn 
those things that only the labor and research of 
men with indomitable pluck, like Doctor Living- 
stone, contribute to the books from which we learn 
such things.” 
H. W. B. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1872. 
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GEORGE CATLIN. 


EORGE CATLIN, long and well known for his 

researches among the Indians, and his preserva- 
tion by the means of his art, painting, of their fast dis- 
* appearing types and customs, died at Jersey City on 
Monday last. He was born in 1796, at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., and was educated at the celebrated Reeves Law 
School, Litchfield, Conn. He afterward practiced his 
profession two years at Philadelphia. Dut his mind 
turned to art, and that became his passion for which he 
soon abandoned the law. From a sketch of his life in 
the New York 7rtbune we copy as follows : 


“Tn 1829, being then thirty-three years old, Mr. Catlin 
had his attention called to the fact that the pure Ameri- 
can race was disappearing before the march of civiliza- 
tion. He therefore resolved, if possible, to rescue from 
oblivion the types and customs of the unfortunate 
Indians. 

“ From that moment dated the commencement of his 
life-study, to which he clung through the remaining 
years of his existence, in good or evil fortune. From 
that day George Catlin was a public benefactor, and his 
subsequent career was devoted to the cause of art and 
history, to which he has added a chapter that cannot be 
undervalued. 

“Tn 1831, Mr. Catlin, though discouraged by his friends 
and by the Government, accompanied Gov. Clark of 
St. Louis, then Superivtendent of Indian Affairs, in a 
Western tour among the Winnebagos and Menomonies, 
the Shawanos, Sacs, and Foxes, and with these inter- 
views began the series of his Indian paintings. After 
the close of the “Black Hawk War” he visited Black 
Hawk and five of his warriors, prisoners at Jefferson 
Barracks, where he painted their portraits. 

“Ln the following year he descended the Missouri Riv- 
er, from the mouth of the Yellowstone to St. Lou's, in 
a canoe, with two men, a distance of 2,000 miles, steer- 
ing it the whole way with his own paddle; and in that 
campaign visited and painted the Mandans, Crows, 
Blackfeet, K’nisteneux, Assinneboins, Minatarres, Rec- 
carrees, Sioux, Puncas, and Iowas. During these voya- 
ges he was the correspondent of the Mew York Specta- 
tor. 

“ These letters and others written during subsequent 
trips to the West, were collected and published in 1841, 
the volume being entitled ‘“Catlin’s Life among the 
North American Indians.” ‘The artist’s anxiety to pro- 
cure faithful and complete portraits of all the Indian 
celebrities, and of representatives of every well known 
or obscure tribe, led him into many dangers, and he 
traveled thousands of miles in a bark canoe and on 
horseback. He visited nearly every State in the Union, 
and was doubtless the best informed man in the world 
on Indian life and customs. 

“ He married and went to Europe in 1840, taking with 
him his collection of paintings, which he exhibited in 
London for three years. He afterward went to Paris 
where his wife suddenly died, leaving three daughters 
who are yet living, while the French Revolution turned 
him out “ neck and heels,” as he expressed it in his book. 
In 1852, he saiied to Venezuela and for several years was 
employed in exploring the innermost parts of South 
America, interviewing scores of tribes of wild Indians. 

“Last Rambles in North and South America,” from 
his pen is a graphic description of his life in the wilder- 
nesses of those countries. He also wrote a little book 
entitled, ‘“‘ Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America,” 
based on his observations made during his travels. A 
very valuable work, “ North American Folio,” contain- 
ing twenty-five plates of hunting scenes, was published 
by him in London. 


“ As an author, Mr. Catlin was peculiarlarly talented, 
and all his books exhibit unusual merit. As an artist, 
he excelled, and the fidelity of his drawings was highly 
commended by Lewis Cass, Humboldt, Schoolcraft 
and others. His paintings are spirited and accurate, 
the portraits being remarkable likenesses, while the land- 
scape views are perfect representations. Until within 
two years, Mr. Catlin has resided in Brussels, preparing 
his second gallery of Indian characters, and also several 
books, which were published in London. 

“ Last Autumn this collection, comprising five hundred 
portraits, was exhibited at the Somerville Art Gallery in 
this city, and was visited by thousands, while the press 
deservedly praised its excellence. This collection is 
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now at the Smithsonian Institute and a petition is await- 
ing Congress for its purchase.” 


THE NEWS. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon Jr., is the editor of a new 
weekly humorous paper, called 7%e Gossip. 
George P. Putnam, long eminent as a New York 
publisher, and founder of Putnam’s Magasine, is dead. 
Major-General Hancock has assumed command of the 


Military Division of the Atlantic, with headquarters at 
New York. 


Mrs. Woodhull and Miss Claflin have resumed the 
publication of Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. ‘The new 
issue begins with the date Dec. 28, 1872. The publishers 
have not yet been brought to trial on any of the charges 
preferred against them. 

Prince Bismarck, at his own request, has been, by of- 
ficial rescript, relieved from the Presidency of the Ger- 
man Council of Ministers.. He retains his position as 
Chancellor of the German Empire, and empowered to 
vote in the State Ministry through a deputy. 

It is reported from the Russian Capital that the Brit- 
ish Embassador at St. Petersburg has notified Prince 
Gortschakoff that if the Russian troops penetrate the 
countries between Khiva and Afghanistan, England wiil 
be compelled to interfere in support of Afghanistan in- 
dependence. 


A cold wave has just passed over the continent. Our 
thermometer registered as low as 17° below zero. At 
the west and north much colder weather is reported.— 
At Chicago the mercury reached—20°, and at Milwaukee 
—30°. At Memphis the 24th was the coldest day known 
for twenty-five years. 

Attorney-General Williams ‘ has decided—in answer 
to a communication from the Post-master General— 
that Post-office officials have no right to open.or detain 
letters or other matter transmitted through the Post- 
office, though they may know they contain obscene 
matter. Post-Masters have no more authority to open 
letters other than those addressed to themselves than 
have other citizens of the United States.” 

The Central Presbyterian Tabernacle, Brooklyn, T. 
DeWitt Talmage, pastor, was burned on Sunday morning, 
Dec. 22. The loss on building, organ and furniture was 
about $100,000, insured for $45,000. The organ was one 
of the largest in the country and was the one constructed 
for, and used at, the first Boston Musical Jubilee. The 
building was composed of a wooden frame, sheathed in- 
side and outside with corrugated iron, and in parts filled 
in with brick. 

A terrible accident took place on the Buffalo, Corry 
an! Pittsburgh Railroad, at Goose Creek, on the 24th, by 
which over twenty persons were killed and as many more 
wounded. Cause, a broken car-whcel, which threw the 
train from the track while crossing a long trestle. The 
trestle |-roke down at the same time and cars and broken 
timbers were precipitated to the ground, a distance of 20 
feet, when the broken cars took fire from the stoves and 
the horror was complete. 


The Scientific American says that the great railway 
tunnel through the Hoosac Mountain is progressing 
very effectively, and it is probable that the bore will be 
completed in October, 1873. The total length of the 
tunnel will be nearly five miles. It is the second 
longest tunnel in the world, the Mont Cenis bore 
through the Alps, being nearly eight miles in length. 
jut the St. Gothard tunnel, through the Swiss Alps, 
which was commenced during the present year, will 
beat both of these, as it will be thirteen and a half 
miles in length. 

Barnum’s Menagerie and Museum, New York, was 
burned on Tuesday mornisg last. All the animals ex- 
cept two elephants and a camel were burned. Some 
adjoining buildings, including Grace Chapel, were de- 
stroyed. The total loss was about $700,000. This is 
the third time Mr. Barnum’s museum has been burned. 
But he seems still u:.daunted, and has already cabled to 
his agents in Europe to expend half a million dollars ir. 
making a new collection. On the afternoon of the same 
day that the above fire took place, there was a great fire 
in Center Street, New York, between Worth and Leon- 
ard, destroying property to the amount of several hun- 
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The Sacramento Record says: ‘ Mention is made else- 
where of the passing of a heavy tea train east. The 
train is a special one, consisting of sixteen cars, each 
car containing ten tons, the whole aggregate 160 tons, 
or 320,000 pounds of tea. It left San Francisco on the 
evening of the 3d, at dusk, and reached Truckee at dark 
last night, being nine hours in advance of the time on 
which it would ordinarily have run. It is expected 
equal diligence will be exhibited east of Truckee and 
the cargo reach New York in about ten days. If close 
connection is made with the Atlantic steamers the tea 
should be landed upon the Liverpool] docks in twenty- 
one days from its date of shipment, and be stored in 
London the succeeding day. The cost to the railroad 
companies by pushing freight in this manner, is fully 18 
per cent., and often 20 per cent. more than by the usual 
speed, owing to the displacement of trains and extra 
working forces, etc., etc. It is well known that a strong 
effort has been made to turn this oriental trade to our 
overland railroads, hence the exertions made for speedy 
transit. This attempt at quick transportation will, if 
successful, demonstrate the feasibility of sending through 
freight by rail, and tend to greatly enhance the pros- 
perity of our trans-continental railroads. It may be re- 
garded as one of the most important experiments ever 
attempted by the railroad.” 


The New York 7Zyidune has been bought back from 
Mr. Orton by the old associates and friends of Mr. 
Greeley, and reéntered upon its career as an indepen- 
dent Republican journal on Monday last. In the lead- 
ing editorial of that day’s issue, the managers say : 


“ As the result of certain intrigues and outside efforts 
to gain control of the paper and wrest it from the pur- 
pose to which our late chief devoted it, some changes 
have taken place in the proprietorship, and a large ma- 
jority of the stock is to-day permanently concentrated 
in the hands of Mr. Greeley’s chosen editorial associates 
—men whom he trained for this particular duty, to whom 
he intrusted the management of his journal in the grave- 
est emergencies, whom he honored with the confidence 
of his thoughts and wishes, and whose purpose it now 
is to continue the work from which he was so suddenly 
called away. Their ambition is to make the 77ibune of 
the future what Horace Greeley would have made it if 
God had spared him—a frank and fearless newspaper, 
devoted to the best interests of the whole country ; 
spending its energies and resources freely in the collec- 
tion of news ; keeping its readers informed of the course 
of events, the currents of opinion at home and abroad, 
the progress of science and the useful arts ; speaking its 
mind freely on all questions of public concern; detest- 
ing neutrality in politics as the refuge of the weak-mind- 
ed and the timid, but keeping its independence as the 
best title to honor and usefulness. 


“Tn taking up the unfinished task which fell from his 
hands a few weeks ago, we happily have the men whom 
he brought around him, the facilities which he accumu- 
lated, and means so ample that when, a few days since, 
over half a million of dollars was paid for the bare control 
of the paper, we, knowing the worth of what Mr. Gree- 
ley had built up, bid higher and bought it back. Making 
allowance for the fact that the 777/une is practically with- 
out improved real estate ; this indicates by far the high- 
est price ever paid for a newspaper on this continent—a 
price greater, we may say without offense, than any oth- 
er journal on the continent, with the exception of the 
Fferald, could be expected to command. But hence- 
forth there is no price whatever with which any stranger 
can buy it—it is beyond reach. So fortified, we purpose 
continuing our old battle against injustice and ignorance 
under the same Republican banner which Horace Gree- 
ley upheld so stoutly and so long, and on the same 
policy of candid independence which it was one of his 
latest acts to reaffirm over his own signature in these 
columns. Naturally we shall prefer to support, as far 
as possible, an Administration which professes the party 
name. Such an Administration will receive from us a 
frank and cordial approval of every action performed in 
accordance with its and our principles. But the Z7ribune 
is nobody’s official advocate. When Republican lead- 
ers are guilty of oppression, fraud, bribery, or any other 
species of wrong or folly, we shall not spare them be- 
cause they are Republicans. No party sympathies are 
strong enough to overcome our independence or muzzle 
our honest utterance.” 


It is understood that Mr. Whitelaw Reid will be the 
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editor-in-chief of the Tribune, and that Mr. W. W. 
Phelps, a wealthy young gentleman of Eaglewood, N. J., 
and a Member of Congress from that State, furnished 
the money with which to purchase the fifty shares held 
by Mr. Orton, 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 





66 ON’T make false motions, Mary!” This 


sage advice was given by my grandmother, 
as with keen observant eyes she watched my 
fingers fumbling with the needles, and making 
wretchedly slow progress in knitting a stocking— 
all the more slow, I suppose, from the consciousness 
that those sharp eyes were upon me, and belonged 
to one who many and many a time had knit a pair 
of stockings inaday. My grandmother! what a 
notable woman she was! How well I remember 
her in cap and spectacles, surrounded by her rag 
carpets, her many-colored rugs, and the great 
baskets of work she was always so busy about. 
She took boarders, too, from the academy and 
almost always hada grandchild or two with her. 
This was after all her own children were married, 
and she and grandpapa were old. 

They lived in a great old-fashioned square house 
which many years before they had kept as a tavern. 
There was always a certain sense of mystery and 
awe about the large, silent rooms, and we children 
hardly dared to play in them, and we were apt to 
be a little homesick if our visits to grandmother 
lasted over night. But grandmother herself was 
interesting to the last. She was a fine specimen 
of the New England matron of fifty years ago. 
Her family removed from Massachusetts to the 
southern part of Vermont about a hundred years 
since. At the age of sixteen she married a young 
man of twenty-three from New Haven. The 
youthful pair began the world together witb little 
beside a good moral and religious education, good 
health, and plenty of energy and endurance. Her 
husband worked at his trade as a blacksmith, and 
she became one of the most industrious and suc- 
cessful of housewives. Eleven children, of whom 
my mother was the eldest, were born to them, and 
with the exception of three who died in infancy 
all but the youngest son were married and had 
families of their own before my remembrance. 

Grandmother had business. 
What splendid 
mince-pies she made, and how good her bread- 
and-butter tasted! But perhaps her great forte 
lay in making and weaving carpets, counterpanes 
and rugs. Her invention of patterns and love of 
colors were always in exercise. 


great talent for 
She “never made false motions.” 


When a great- 
grandson had become eminent as a sculptor some 
one inquired. ‘ Where did M——— get his tal- 
ent?” * Why,” said his father, ‘‘ from grandmother 
H., of course. She had it all in her, though she 
took another way to show it.” With all her home 
cares and labors she found time to be the counsel- 
lor, nurse and friend to all her circle of acquaint- 
ance. Her native wit, strong good sense, and free- 
dom from flattery and deceit made her conversation 
racy andattractive. Among her boarders was a gen- 
tleman of forty, a college-bred man, master of arts 
and sciences, and deeply learned in Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. He became enamored of her eldest 
daughter and married her. But during the long 
courtship, such was his bashfulness, always shrink- 
ing from any revelation of the heart, and such 
the charms of grandmother’s conversation, as 
she plied her knitting-needles through the long 


winter evenings, that the curious neighbors 


laughing said they could not tell for their lives 
which he was courting, mother or daughter. She 
wrote as easily as she talked, and not only corre- 
sponded with her. children and grandchildren, but 
kept a diary for many years: An extract from that 
diary, written soon after the death of her hus- 
band and when she was over eighty years of 
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age, is now before me. . As it contains a moral that 
all busy housewives should heed in more ways 
than one, I will conclude my sketch with it. Speak- 
ing of grandfather she says : 

“He was a good husband—too good for me. I 
never meant to make him unhappy, or to require 
of him more than he could do; but I did not 
make him as happy as I might in a great many 
ways. He would sometimes say to me, ‘The 
horse is standing in the barn doing nothing ; we 
will go and ride. It is no matter whether we stop 
any where.’ But I would say, ‘1 can’t leave my 
work.’ So he would not go, or go alone. Oh, 
now I would say to every woman who has a good 
husband, ‘Enjoy him while he is spared to you, 
or it will grieve yéu to the heart when it is too 
late—when all is over.’ ” c 


Lowborn, unknown, unreconciled 

To tame constraints of gentle birth, 

I ranged the earth as fierce and wild 
As are the steecis still undefiled 

By touch of rider, bit, or girth ; 

Nor heeded aught beyond my sight, 
And cared for naught beyond my might. 


But now my heart turned lowliwise, 
Recks only of love’s loss and gain ; 
And all my being bends and cries 
That God may hear and recognize 
The man become a child again— 
A child who but for love’s requite 
Would barter all the strong man’s might. 
G. 


Says the Boston Zraveler: One of the most ludi- 
crous incidents possible occurred in an auction room in 
this city on Saturday, where a mamn.oth painting is on 
exhibition of Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel. An 
Irishman asked a bystander—‘ Who is it, there?” 
“Adam and Eve and their children,” was the reply. 
A lady standiny by said, sotto voce, to her companion, 
“Why, I didn’t know they had any children !” 
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NO. 1. CONTENTS. 





Built Upon a Rock 
Woman’s Power 

The Point in the Game 
Home Influence 
Backward Glancings 
Correspondence 


Community Journal 
About Inspiration 

What Say You? 

From Our Yale Students 
From Boston 

George Catlin 
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The Ball of Yarn The News 
Not so Fast My Grandmother 
Anti Doctional Religion hanged 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, {S] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, {[F] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Siiks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The lrapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price pound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. . By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border ;: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of - 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

















